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Aton Church 


Rome, Netw Bork 







Centennial 


Soubenir.. 
1825 -- 1925 












PROGRAM 


Centennial Celebration 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 17 


8 to 10 P. M.—Reception in Clarke 
Memorial Hall 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 18 


4 to 6 P. M.—Afternoon Tea in Clarke 
Memorial Hall 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 19 


6:30 P. M.—Dinner in Masonic Temple 
Speaker: 
Tue Rr. Rev. E. H. Couey, D. D., 


Suffragan Bishop of the 
Diocese of Central 


New York 











SUNDAY, SEPT. 20 


8 A. M.—Holy Communion 
10 A. M.—Children’s Service 
11 A. M_A—FESTIVAL SERVICE: Sermon 


and Holy Communion 


Preacher: 


H. ADYE PRICHARD, M. A., 


Canon and Acting Dean of Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City 


Celebrant: 


THE RT. Rev. CHARLES Fiske, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Central New York 


7:30 P. M.—Evensong and Sermon: 
Preacher: 


THE RT. REV. CHARLES FIskE, D. D., LL. D. 











One Dundred Wears 
of Zion Church 


TKRome, Thew Dork 
Compiled chiefly from the 
official records 


by 
JOHN A. SCOTT 
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100 Dears of Zion Church 


Rome, Hew Dork 


In the century of its existence, Zion Church has risen 
from a tiny mission in a rather crude frontier village to its 
present vigorous status in a charmingly developed city now 
considered as on the eastern edge of the country, through a 
constant, if conservative growth. A careful survey of the 
records gives no suggestion of faltering at any period on 
the part of the congregation or Vestry; while if the steady 
accretion of the plant through the decades can be accepted 
as a barometer of a loyal membership, the appended nar- 
rative will present all the evidence desired. A hundred 
years ago homeless; today possessed of a plant valued at 


$275,000. A century ago having but three communicants; 
today having 932 enrolled. 


Zion Church, Rome, owes its origin to the efforts of 
Rev. ALGERNON S. HOLLISTER, a missionary. But it 
was at no time a mission or chapel of Trinity Church, New 
York City, as is sometimes said, although on two separate 
occasions I rinity came to the help of Zion. 


In 1825 and for some years thereafter, while Rome con- 
tinued to be only a small village remote from the ceniers of 
population, the diocese of New York embraced the whole 
state, and Mr. Hollister served under the diocesan authori- 
ties, or “the Missionary Society.”” The early ministers, or 
“pastors” as they are termed on the official record of Zion, 
received stipends as missionaries from ‘“‘the society’’ and in 
addition varying sums from the congregation, by way of ad- 
ditional salary. 








First Meetings in Court house. 
By August, 1825, Mr. Hollister had awakened among 


Romans sufficient interest in the Episcopal faith to call a 
meeting for organization in the County Court House, a build- 
ing which had been erected in 1806 on the site of the pres- 
ent Court House at the northeast corner of James and Court 
streets, from bricks which had been used in the first locks of 
the Western Inland Canal. The same bricks, it may be 
noted, after the old Court House burned were used in the 
construction of the dwelling now standing on the northeast 
corner of George and Court streets. 


Over this meeting, held on the fifteenth of the month, 
Mr. Hollister presided. Hiram Denio was elected secre- 
tary, but as he was not present Allanson Bennett kept the 
record of the proceedings. If the original minutes of that 
important gathering and a number of succeeding meetings 
exist, they are not now in possession of the church. From 


the articles of incorporation and from a memorandum in a 
minute book which apparently was begun in 1827 by Mar- 
tn Rowley, vestryman and secretary, it is learned that 
those present in the Court House on Aug. 15, 1825, pro- 
ceeded to incorporate under the name of ‘““The Wardens 
and Vestry of Zion Church, Rome,” and that the follow- 
ing officers were then and there elected: Jay Hatheway 
and Henry Hayden, wardens; Numa Leonard, Hiram 
Denio, Horatio N. Carr, Joseph B. Read, James A. Can- 
field, Richard Butler, Benjamin P. Johnson and Peter 
White, vestrymen. At that time James A. Canfield, Rich- 
ard Butler and Miss A. L. Hatheway were the only com- 
municants. 


At the annua! meeting held on the Monday after Easter, 
1826, the same wardens were chosen, together with the fol- 
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lowing vestrymen: Numa Leonard, Hiram Denio, Ralph 
H. Lord, Bennet Hitchcock, Ichabod Hand, Samuel 
Sacket, Richard Butler and Allanson Bennett. Services 
continued to be held in the Court House. 


Alliance Witb the Masons. 


Coincident with the organization of the Episcopal so- 
ciety, a movement had been in progress for the erection of a 
Masonic hall or temple. In 1824 a subscription paper had 
been circulated for the purpose of purchasing a site and 
erecting a building. The largest among the twenty-six con- 
tributors was Numa Leonard—*$30 in materials and 
work.’” Mr. Leonard, who served at various times as 
master of the lodge, as has been stated became one of the 
incorporators and a vestryman of Zion Church. All but 
$20 of the aggregate of the subscriptions ($240.50) was 
paid in labor and materials, the latter including lumber, 
lime, ironware, produce, shoemaking and the like. A lot 
was purchased of Henry Huntington on the southwest cor- 
ner of Washington and Liberty streets, but as neither the 
lodge nor the chapter was then incorporated the title was 
taken in the name of Numa Leonard, who gave the lodge 
a declaration of trust. 

The building was only partly completed when negotiations 
took place between the lodge and the Zion congregation. 
At the annual meeting of the latter in 1826, Jay Hatheway, 
Hiram Denio and Joseph B. Read were appointed a com- 
mittee to obtain subscriptions and to enter upon a contract 
with the Masons to finish the first story of their building, in 
consideration for which the church was to have the space 
rent free for eight years. It was further stipulated that at 
the expiration of that period the church should have the 
option of continuing to occupy the room at ‘‘a moderate 
annual rental.” 











The committee contracted with H. Tyrrell to do the 
joiner work and with S. Hibbard to do the lathing and 
plastering; and in all expended about $300. The room 
was ‘finished in a plain manner, with reading desk, altar. 
chancel and rail, vestry room and slips.’ Of the slips or 
pews there were “two tiers’ with a central aisle. REV 
Marcus A. PERRY conducted the opening service and soon 
afterward Bishop John Henry Hobart of the diocese of 
New York preached and confirmed | 4 persons, baptizing 2. 
The lower story was designated as Zion Chapel; the upper, 
which was used as a lodge room, being called first Lafayette 
Hall and later Masonic Hall. 

The Zion minutes recite that “the Rev. Mr. Perry re- 
moved to his farm in this vicinity,’ and the society engaged 
him as pastor in August of this year for ‘‘one-half the 
sabbaths for the year ensuing Aug. |, 1826.’ The alter- 
nate Sundays he is said to have preached in Holland Patent. 


Admitted to the Convention. 


In October of this year the “‘society,’’ as the minutes ex- 
press it, elected Jay Hatheway and Samuel Sacket dele- 
gates to the diocesan convention in New York. Mr. Hathe- 
way made the journey but, because of some technical omis- 
sions in connection with the incorporation of the parish, the 
latter was not “received into union.’’ Next year, however, 
Mr. Hatheway succeeded in overcoming all technicalities. 

Meantime, in 1832, Rev. Mr. Perry had termmated his 
services, being succeeded for a few months by REv. J. W. 
WOODWARD as a supply. The Vestry veted “‘that the 
society raise money by subscription to pay services of a 
clergyman for one year, and REV. GEORGE FISKE, then 
in deacon’s erders, was engaged to preach once each Sunday. 

During the pastorship of Rev. Mr. Perry, on June 3, 
1827, a “‘sabbath school” had been inaugurated with Mr. 








Perry as principal; Jay Hatheway, Martin Rowley and Levi 
Hatheway instructors in the boys’ department; Misses A. 
Hatheway, R. Judd, A. Gates and M. Healy in “‘the 
female department.’’ Thirty-five pupils attended the open- 
ing. On Sept. 24 of the same year it was voted ‘“‘that the 
sabbath school of Zion Church join the Episcopal Sunday 
School Union.”” It would seem that at the same time Jay 
Hatheway became superintendent, for under date of Sept. 
26, 1851, there is a note on the minutes that he “‘resigned 
as superintendent after twenty-four years.” George R. 
Thomas was elected his successor. 


The building in which Zion Church was then housed is 
the same as that now used as a synagogue on the southwest 
corner of Washington and Liberty streets, but it must be 
noted that the structure has undergone various alterations in 
the hundred years of its existence. As has been remarked 
it was built by the Masons except for the work done by the 
church. The lease held by the latter would not have ex- 
pired until 1834, after which the church had the option of 
renewal. But along in the ™30s the Masonic order was 
under terrific pressure throughout the country and the antag- 
onism affected the Rome body to the extent that member- 
ship so declined that the lodge became unable longer to 
maintain its home. Thus the church was threatened with 
being turned into the street. But at the annual meeting of 
the parish on Easter Monday, 1833, it was voted “‘thal 
the wardens be a committee to ascertain upon what terms 
the whole building and lot now in possession and occupa- 
tion as a chapel can be procured for the purpose of chang- 
ing it into a church.” It was further voted ‘‘that the sub- 
scription for that purpose which was started last December 
be perseveringly circulated, that funds may be obtained to 
purchase and finish the building.”’ 
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Because of the peculiar conditions under which the title 
had been held by Mr. Leonard, it became necessary now 
to obtain individual releases from the several members of the 
lodge. These having finally been obtained, a meeting of 
the “‘corporation”’ of the church was held on May 1, 1833, 
when the wardens reported “‘that N. Leonard, Esq., will 
consent that the society may pay up the mortgage claim to 
the premises held by H. Huntington, amounting to $538, 
and that he will thereupon convey the premises to the war- 
dens for the society, by quit claim deed.” The wardens 
further reported that they had consulted counsel ‘‘eminent 
in the law”’ and obtained assurances that the projected trans- 
fer would be legal. On the other hand, they reported that 
the total subscriptions fell far short of the amount neces- 
sary to purchase and refit the chapel. They recommended 
that the officers of the church “‘assume the responsibility.” 
The vestrymen, or some of them, objecting, Jay Hatheway 
and Dr. Harold H. Pope, the wardens, in their individual 
capacity, ‘‘by consent and request of the vestry and society,” 
undertook the financing of the project. These two and 
Joseph Stringham were then appointed a building commit- 
tee to direct the enlargement and refitting of the chapel. 


Che First “Zion Church.”’ 


Within the week the wardens had purchased of Mr. 
Huntington the mortgage in question and on Sept. 12 they 
procured from Mr. Leonard and his wife a quit claim 
deed to the premises which measured 40 feet on Washing- 
ton and 50 feet on Liberty street. But previously, on July 
25, “Zion Church,” as it was now to be called, was 
opened for worship in enlarged form by Rev. Parker Adams 
of New Hartford. On Sunday, Sept. 15, it was conse- 
crated by Bishop Benjamin T. Onderdonk of the diocese of 
New York, the clergymen present including Rev. George 
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Fiske, pastor, still in deacon’s orders; Rev. Amos G. 
Baldwin and Rev. Orsamus Smith. 

As has been remarked, the building as it stands today 
represents successive alterations. The present basement has 
been constructed within recent years, raising the “first 
story,” finished off by the church under the Masonic 
regime, considerably above its early elevation compared 
with the street level. The original contract, made in 1833 
between Wardens Hatheway and Pope, for the church, 
and T. Hungerford, G. Rixon and A. Soper, reveals how 
drastic were the changes then effected and suggests what the 
building must have been previously and what it then became 
The specifications read: 


‘“‘Saw the building through from top to bottom; move 
back the west end 10 feet; close the vacancy from ridge 
to foundation with same finish as rest of building; take 
out floor of hall except so much as will be needed for 
gallery floor; remove the north side of arch to the plate 
and put in ribs to perfect the arch; take out present par- 
tition; run a partition across front end of house, with two 
doors complete in same; make and finish a gallery front 
to be made of the flooring, to be circular and one-half 
banisters with cornice and cap, to form the finish. 

‘Put in 6 new windows complete and glazed, 11 |- 
each for all extra window frames, 24 lights, priming and 
glazing sash. Sash are to be extra, if furnished. New 
clapboard south side; change position of windows as re- 
quired before siding; and side up vacancies where win- 
dows are removed, at end or side. Change position of 
stairs; cut in two, making a broad stair at head of first 

flight. Finish casings on stair ways and on outside doors. 
Change position of slips; put a partition between center 
slips; leave two aisles; wall slips on north and south 
side; 12 new slips below; panel doors for each slip on 
lower floor; cap’d ends of slips and front of wall slips 
cap’d and to be imitation pan el work, without moulding, 
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cornice at bottom of arch. Move out front steps. Make 
pulpit and stairs; desk smaller; desk and chancel raised 
and moved; back of slips to be inclining; window in 
rear of desk to be removed, the sash therefrom to be put 
in the frame in front; case it within. Slip doors to be - 
hung and fastened; pillars put under gallery and pulpit; 
pulpit front panel or banisters; repair front blinds; fasten 
loose clapboards; hew down posts, or case out as may be 
required.” 

The church was to pay $190 for all of the foregoing— 
$100 in “‘cash in 30 days after job is completed, the re- 
mainder in goods at either of the stores of said Hatheway 
and Pope at any time when called for.’’ ‘The lumber and 
all other materials were to be furnished by the wardens, 
according to the contract—and a considerable amount of 
the subscriptions toward the work of rebuilding were made 
in such materials, as is shown on a subscription paper still 
in the archives of the parish, Thus Joshua Lamphier 
agreed to give “‘300 feet pine boards (good)”’ at an esti- 
mated amount of $3, while N. & A. Seymour put them- 
selves down for $10 worth of stoneware at wholesale 
prices. Allanson Lamphier pledged himself for $1.50 in 
“hair for mortar.’’ In all, there were nineteen similar sub- 
scriptions footing up $86 to be paid in “labor, building 
materials, wares or produce,”’ as the caption of the subscrip- 
tion paper has it. 


The introduction to the paper on which the cash sub- 
scriptions were written reads as follows: 


“NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC—The Protestant 
Episcopal Church and Scciety in the village of Rome, 
being now destitute, are desirous to become owners of a 
house of worship wherein to assemble for divine service. 
The building which they have heretofore leased and oc- 
cupied for several years is about to revert to the Masonic 
Lodge by reason of the expiration of the lease of said 
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society, but that event may be prevented if the society 
purchase the premises, which, if they can raise the 
means, may be bought at a cheap rate; and the building 
would be changed from its present double character to a 
consecrated temple of the Lord. 

‘**To accomplish this object, which they believe alike 
desirable and praiseworthy, they solicit the aid of the 
friends of religion and good order in this vicinity, and 
present for their signatures and beneficence the following 
subscription, to be obligatory only in the event of a suf- 
ficient amount being subscribed to effect the object de- 


sired, estimated at $700.”’ 


The total amount of the cash thus subscribed was $670, 
the largest pledges being those of the wardens, Jay Hathe- 
way making an initial pledge of $100 and later adding 
$10, while Dr. Pope wrote down $80. Numa Leonard 
gave $50. Near the bottom of the paper Rev. George 
Fiske, the pastor, as “‘agent’’ set down $100. Whether 
that represented out of town collections or the donation of a 
person wishing to conceal his name, is not apparent. There 
were eighty-one signatures in all for the cash contributions. 

The allusion to the approaching expiration of the lease 
of their existing quarters may have been intended as a 
polite way of glossing over the predicament of the Masons, 
since the minutes of the Vestry indicate that the lease still 
had two years to run, with privilege of renewal. 

Early in the autumn of 1834 Rev. Mr. Fiske proposed 
to the Vestry that REV. WILLIAM W. NILEs be engaged 
“*to take the pastoral charge of our church and society and 
to alternate with Mr. Fiske, preaching in our church and 
that of Oriskany, and sharing with him the missionary sti- 
pend allowed by the society to the two churches.’” ‘That 
arrangement continued until Dec. | when Mr. Fiske re- 
signed the “‘office of missionary’’ and with it “the charge 
of this church.’”’ He recommended to the Missionary So- 
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ciety that Mr. Niles be appointed to his place and the “‘sti- 
pend given to Rome.” ‘This action seems to have pleased 
the Zion Vestry greatly. Mr. Niles took sole charge Dec. 
1, 1834, Mr. Fiske removing to Richmond, Ind. 


$500 Received from Crinity. 


When it became necessary for Zion to take over the 
whole building from the Masonic Lodge, an appeal was 
made to Trinity Church, New York, for assistance. ‘his 
request was renewed in the succeeding year, but it was 
not until December, 1834, that word was received from 
the treasurer of Trinity that the corporation would give to 
Zion $500 on condition that the latter society first raise 
funds to defray the remainder of its indebtedness, which 
ther. amounted to about $650 in all. At a special meeting 
of the Vestry in February following, Wardens Hatheway 
and Pope each remitted part of the debt owing to them 
and Vestrymen Sirmgham, Leonard, Rowley, Carr and Bar- 
nard gave “their individual note for the remainder of the 
balance,’’ whereupon the society was declared free of debt 
save for the $500—and the latter sum was forthcoming 
from Trinity. 

It was not upon a very flattering showing of conditions 
in Rome that Zion thus obtained the gift of $500 from her 
wealthy neighbor down state. ‘“‘Destitution’” was again 
pleaded; the membership embraced “‘but few families’; 
although the young men of the village were being attracted, 
their present attendance “does not materially increase our 
pecuniary strength.’’ ‘The church was “‘destitute a porch, a 
belfry and a bell.’ On the other hand, it was stated that 
the whole amount of money expended in the purchase of the 
lot and building was $1,375. The amount of ‘‘solvent 
subscriptions and foreign donations’ was $750. The 
“present rent of slips (pledged to pay for the service of 
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rector)”’ was put at $150. The worth of the church and 
lot was estimated at $1,800—suggesting a sudden increase 
in real estate values. [here were 27 families counted as 
attending services, the communicants numbering 34, of 
whom 18 had been confirmed in the preceding year. 


In 1835 Rev. JAMES SUNDERLAND, then in deacon’s 
orders, was engaged as pastor, succeeding Mr. Niles, he to 
receive “at least $250 annually in addition to what he 
may receive from the Missionary Society and from other 
sources.” In the succeeding year the Vestry voted to make a 
note for $375 to relieve “‘certain members in their individual 
capacity.” At the same time it was voted to dispense with 
the services of Mr. Sunderland because of “inability to raise 
his salary.” To this notice the minister did not take kindly, 
ignoring the date set for a termination of his contract. In 
November, however, the Vestry felt justified in engaging 
Rev. NATHAN B. BURGESS, in priest’s orders, for $200 
a year “in addition to the missionary stipend,’’ which is 
stated to have been $125 a year at that time. 


In November, 1839, REv. HOBART WILLIAMS was en- 
gaged “‘for the intervening time until Easter,” Rev. Mr. 
Burgess still remaining and officiating a portion of the 
period, receiving the missionary stipend. In Easter week, 
1840, Mr. Williams removed from the parish, but it was 
not until November that the Vestry engaged REV. HENRY 
LockKwoob, in priest’s orders, for one year at $425 in- 
cluding the missionary stipend. He had for some time 
been a missionary in China. It was at this period that the 
Vestry voted $50 for “‘the erection of a vestry room and re- 
pairs’ and that the Ladies’ Society paid for “enlarging the 
church organ.”” Mr. Lockwood was succeeded by REV. 
STEPHEN H. BATTEN, at that time a deacon merely. In 
1843 there is a minute that the latter “‘performed a third 
service at Oneida Depot.’ In the same year he was or- 
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dained a priest in Zion Church by Bishop W. H. De 
Lancey. In the minutes of the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety for 1844 it is noted that “the annual letting of the 
slips’ then took place. That year the interior of the church 
was ‘‘altered and improved’ and in the next year the 
women of the parish raised money to provide the church 
with blinds. Mr. Batten resigned Dec. 6, 1844, and REv. 
Mr. FACHLER supplied for about three months. 

Rev. SETH DAvIS, in priest’s orders, served as pastor 
1845-47 and Rev. ALMon Grecory 1847-49. ‘Then 
in the latter year came the man who was to place Zion 
Church thoroughly on its feet as a self-sustaining parish. 


enry 8%. Whipple Takes Charge. 


HENRY B. WHIPPLE, destined to write the initials 
D. D. and LL. D. after his name and to win national 
fame as bishop of Minnesota, came to Rome in deacon’s 
orders only. At a meeting of the Vestry held in “the bank 
room” in August, 1849, after the selection of delegates 
to the diocesan convention, a vote was taken “‘to test the 
sense of the Vestry as to pastoral relations for the year 
ensuing the 5th Sunday in Advent, now approaching.” 
The name of the incumbent “‘was presented and was not 
carried, a majority voting adversely.”” At a subsequent 
meeting by unanimous vote a call was extended to Mr. 
Whipple at a salary of $500 a year. His acceptance was 
received Nov. 5. 

‘Advent Sunday, Dec. 21, 1849, Mr. Whipple took 
charge of the church, an “‘assurance’” having been given 
him ‘‘that the proceeds of rent of slips after, over and above 
contingent expenses, should be added to his pay, if any 
such overplus be realized.”” In January the new minister 
brought his family to Rome, but there is some doubt where 
they first lodged. In his letter of acceptance he had 
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spoken of finding a house for them. Although there is a 
minute that he lodged them “‘in the rectory,”’ there is no 
other official intimation or tradition that the church then 
possessed a rectory of its own. It is recalled by some now 
living that Mr. Whipple resided at one time in a brick 
house owned by the late John Stryker on the northwest 
corner of Liberty and Spring streets, but that is under- 
stood to have been toward the close of his rectorship here. 
It is well established that he for a period occupied the rec- 
tory on Washington street soon to be described, but in his 
letter of resignation dated March 23, 1855, which was not 
accepted by the Vestry, he refers to the “‘rent of the rec- 
tor’s house expiring May 1.” 


What an electric effect the appearance of the future 
bishop had on this struggling congregation is shown from 
the fact that the Vestry, immediately after the annual meet- 
ing of the parish held only four months following his ar- 
rival, voted, according to the minutes, ‘“‘to buy of S. W. 
Mudge the corner lot (late public school house lot) at the 
northeast corner of Washington and Liberty streets, and 
the lot adjoining northerly on Washington street of O. 
Wheeler, on which is a dwelling house, to be for use of 
the parish rector.” To this dwelling, which was of two 
stories and of wood, a kitchen and a woodhouse were at 
once added. And at another Vestry meeting, held shortly 
afterward, it was voted to execute a note for $1,050 on 
which to raise the funds for the purchase of the Wheeler 
lot and another by which to acquire the school house lot. 
Also, that Jay Hatheway, John Stryker, Gordon N. Bis- 
sell, Zacheus Hill and George R. Thomas be appointed a 
committee ‘‘with full powers to procure plans, make con- 
tracts, build addition to parish rectory and a church edifice 
for said society, to its full completion.”” Messrs. Bissell, 
Hatheway and Leonard were appointed a committee to 
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sell the “‘present supernumerary building on the Wheeler 
lot.” 
Purchase of the Present Site. 


The minutes fail to tell the whole story in connection 
with the acquisition of the site of the present church. The 
deeds do not involve the name of Mr. Mudge in any way. 
Wager’s History of Rome informs us that in 1819 a two- 
story frame school house was erected on the northeast cor- 
ner of Washington and Liberty streets, and that for many 
years it was the only public school in the village. Prior to 
March 1, 1850, this school had burned. ‘The deed con- 
veying the site from School District No. 5 of the town of 
Rome to the Wardens and Vestrymen of Zion Church re- 
cites that on March | the Legislature had passed an act “‘to 
provide for the erection of a school house in district No. 5 
of the town of Rome and to change the site thereof.’ At 
an adjourned meeting of the district, held March 22, it 
was voted to change the site, selling the old one at auction 
to the highest bidder and purchasing a new one. ‘The 
auction was held March 30 at 2 p. m. at the American 
Hotel, when the church became the purchaser at $985. 
Richard G. Savery, Elon Comstock and Eri Seymour, as 
trustees of the district, signed the deed conveying a frontage 
of 66 feet on Liberty and 66 feet 8 inches on Washington 
street. 

The next deed, under date of April 19, 1850, con- 
veyed from Orson Wheeler to the church two parcels front- 
ing on Washington street. The first, 22 feet 1 inch wide 
and 66 feet deep, immediately adjoined the school house 
lot on the north. There was then left a space of 4 feet in 
width between the first Wheeler lot and the second, on 
which stood the future rectory. The width of the latter 
was 26 feet | inch, which brought the property up to that 
of Dr. Arba Blair, which began 118 feet 10 inches from 
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the corner of Liberty street. The Blair property is now 
owned by Dr. James H. Whaley. The Wheeler property 
had previously been owned by William A. Jacobs and 
after him by Harry H. Harger. 


The four feet intervening had similarly belonged to Mr. 
Jacobs and then to Mr. Harger, but had been seized by 
the sheriff and sold at auction at the Willett House on May 
1, 1850, to Andrew Melhinch. The latter, by deed dated 
Aug. 7, 1851, reconveyed the strip to the church for the 
sum of $50. The deed calls for a depth of 66 feet 5 
inches, whereas the deeds from school district and Orson 
Wheeler gave the depth from Washington street as only 66 
feet. 

During this busy year of 1850, Jay Hatheway and 
Zacheus Hill were appointed a committee to execute a 
deed conveying the land and building on the southwest cor- 
ner to the trustees of the village of Rome, “removing the 
pulpit, chancel rail, seats, etc., as may be wanted for fit- 
ting up Sunday school room in the new church.”” ‘The 
reference to the ‘Sunday school room’’ is obscure, since 
there does not appear to have been any distinctive room for 
such purpose in the stone building. As a matter of fact, 
the old church sold for $1,200 to the village in 1851, the 
bishop having executed a release allowing its use for sec- 
ular purposes. The village intended to utilize the property 
for fire department purposes, the engines to be housed on 
the ground floor and the hose and firemen above; but be- 
fore alterations were inaugurated a new board of trustees 
sold the property to the Universalist society, which used it 
as a place of worship for many years. More recently it 
has been a synagogue. The last service held in the build- 


ing by the Zion congregation was conducted by Mr. 
Whipple Aug. 10, 1851. 
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Erection of the Stone Church. 


As a preliminary to the erection of the stone church, the 
‘‘yellow house’ on the southerly of the two parcels 
of land obtained from Orson Wheeler was sold to D. W. 
Shepard for removal, and the barn to S. W. Mudge. The 
Vestry paid the expenses of the pastor to New York to con- 
sult with Richard Upjohn, an architect. The latter sub- 
sequently came to Rome and was engaged to design a 
church edifice. The first plans proved useless, owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the dimensions of the lot, but on 
revision they were accepted and contracts let to Joel Gray 
and W. Gawn for the masonry and to Daniel B. Prince 
for the carpenter and joiner work. 


Actual construction began about Aug. 15, 1850, and 
the cornerstone was laid on Sept. 5, Rev. Mr. Leeds han- 
dling the trowel and the pastor, Rev. Mr. Whipple, making 
the address. Rev. Messrs. Smith and Gallagher also were 
in attendance. [he Rome Sentinel’s very brief account of 
the ceremony, in its issue of Sept. 11, 1850, tells of the 
procession of clergy and congregation marching from the 
old church over to the site of the new for the laying of the 
stone, after which all returned to listen to the sermon. The 
building, the account continued, was to be of “‘unhewn 
stone of a dark blue shade and open to the rafters.’” The 
walls were to be “‘strengthened by buttresses and the front 
crowned with a double belfry.”’ The color of the stone, 
it may be remarked, has changed greatly with the years. 


Before the building was completed, the Vestry, meeting 
in the office of the Bank of Rome on Novy. 11, voted to 
engage Mr. Whipple for another year as pastor and that 
the rectorship of the church be offered him. That consti- 
tutes the first formal appearance of the word rector in the 
society's minutes. However, it does not appear Mr. Whip- 
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ple accepted at that time. Ass an outcome of the meeting, 
he and John Stryker went as a committee to New York, 
where they solicited aid for the building fund from Trinity 
Church and other sources, returning with various assurances 
and some cash collected from individuals, “‘besides sundry 
gifts of prayerbooks for reading desk and altar and other 
donations in aid of our funds.’ But not even a second 
journey of the same committee to New York in July of 
1851 served to bring immediate aid from Trinity. 


U1bipple Becomes Rector. 


In June of that year Mr. Whipple formally gave his 
consent to being “‘constituted rector.’” At a meeting of the 
Vestry July 7 it was voted “‘that we hereby elect the Rev. 
Henry B. Whipple to rectorship and that his salary be the 
entire income arising from the renting of the slips, after 
paying the ordinary contingent expenses of said church.” A 
few months later the rector’s salary was more definitely fixed 
at $800 a year. At that time, as Wager in his history re- 
minds us, virtually the whole village of Rome could be 
bounded by starting at the canal bridge on James street, 
walking north to Dominick, east to Spring, north to Liberty, 
west to George and south to the canal; although there were 
houses on James street as far north as Thomas street. 

The first service in the stone edifice was held on Sunday, 
Aug. 17, 1851, Mr. Whipple preaching. The Sentinel 
on the next day contained an advertisement to the effect 
that “‘the slips in the new stone church in this village will 
be rented for year ensuing, at the church on Friday next, 
at 2 p. m.”” On Thursday, Sept. 25, the church was con- 
secrated by Bishop William H. De Lancey, “‘in the pres- 
ence of Rev. W. D. Wilson, professor Geneva College, 
doctor of divinity, and of the Rev. H. B. Whipple, rec- 
tor; Revs. W. A. Matson, Bradin A. Smith, Davenport, 
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Wright, Carson, Spaulding, Baker, Miller, Ellsworth, Her- 
rick, Thrall, Stevens, Townsend and Musgrave, deacons 
and priests of the Portestant Episcopal Diocese of West- 
ern New York; also J. Hatheway and G. R. Thomas, 
wardens; Messrs. Leonard, Stryker, Ingersoll, Barnard, 
Veazie, Z. Hill, G. N. Bissell, vestry.”’ 

On the following day the bishop instituted Mr. Whipple 
as rector, Dr. Wilson preaching the sermon, with the other 
clergy who had attended the consecration remaining over for 
the occasion. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
spirit in which the future bishop entered on his new relation- 


ship in Rome. Under date of June 21 he had addressed 


the wardens and vestrymen as follows: 


*“*Brethren:—In December last a _ resolution was 
passed by the Vestry tendering to me the rectorship of 
the church. I have hitherto taken no notice of the mat- 
ter, otherwise than to return to you thanks for your ex- 
pression of regard. During my ministry among you | 
have had but one desire, to win you and yours to the 
Saviour, and as far as possible have endeavored to fulfil 
the duties of a pastor and guide. How well or ill, | 
have succeeded is known to you. 

“As far as I am personally concerned I have no de- 
sire to gratify in being elected the rector of the parish; 
but the oft repeated wishes of some of your number, 
and the advice of our much loved bishop has made 
me think that perhaps it was my duty to consult freely 
with you upon this subject and act as shall be thought 
best for all of the varied interests in our care. On the 
one side, there will be to the clergyman a feeling of con- 
tentment; a permanency and stability to our relations, 
which will have its advantages; on the contrary, there 
will arise the question as to the fitness of myself for the 
field; the prospect of some more satisfactory successor; 
the danger lest such a step will not meet with the ap- 
proval of all the parish. 
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“Many things of this nature will suggest themselves 
to you which should be most carefully considered. And 
here let me say, so highly do I regard unanimity and 
union as necessary for our welfare that I could under 
no circumstances consent to be rector of a divided 
parish. 

“In making your decision, it is but just that some con- 
sultation be made with the members of the parish who 
are not of the Vestry; and I call your attention to the 
matter, that abundant time may be had for full and care- 
ful consideration. My own impression is, that should 
you deem it best to take this step, a committee of the 
Vestry had better be appointed to consult with the par- 
ish and myself, and report at some subsequent meeting. 

“Praying that God may guide you in your delibera- 
tions, I remain very sincerely your friend and pastor, 


“HB. WHIPPLE.” 
Trinity Again Gives Aid. 


Despite the elaborate ceremony of consecration, the sub- 
scriptions had been insufficient by $2,800 to pay for the 
site and the new edifice. However, the Vestry now by 
renewed efforts raised nearly $1,700 locally by subscrip- 
tion and another visit to New York on the part of Rev. 
Mr. Whipple resulted in a notice that Trinity Church was 
ready to grant Zion $1,000 to pay the last installment of 
its debt, ‘‘on terms, to wit, that our indebtedness should be 
extinguished, on applying that sum, and that we should 
give a mortgage to said Vestry, so that no future debt 
should be a lien on the church to have precedence of this 
$1,000.” Various gifts of furniture were received from 
individuals. 

The first marriage to be performed in the new church 
was that of Rev. Gurdon Huntington, pastor at Potters- 
ville, Warren county, to Miss Sarah Sill of Rome, on Jan. 
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7, 1852, the rector officiating. In July of that year a 
fence, ‘‘diamond shaped rail and Gothic post heads,’’ was 
built on Washington and Liberty streets, enclosing the church 
and rectory, and John Stryker paid for the setting out of 
shade trees on those streets bordering the church property. 
From the minutes it appears the church doors were ap- 
proached by board walks. Wager’s History of Rome has 
Washington street paved with planks at about this time. 
Liberty street presumably was a mud hole at most seasons. 


At this point it ought to be noted that the church as 
it then existed was much smaller than the building is today. 
Its most northerly wall fell approximately 30 1-2 feet short 
of the present northerly extremity. That is to say, the 
rear of the shallow chancel came only to about the top 
of the steps to the present chancel. There was a small 
vestry but no transepts and the interior would seem to 
have been severely plain. To the rear of the church there 
was a narrow passage separating the edifice from the little 
white rectory and beyond the latter was a barn, also at 
close quarters, belonging to Dr. Blair. 


The organ and choir, either then or at a subsequent 
time prior to the enlargement of the church in 1866, were 
in a loft above the entrance. It was not until 1854 that a 
contract was made for installing a furnace. The furnace 
failed to heat the building according to requirements and 
was ordered removed, a committee being authorized to in- 
stall stoves. In the autumn of 1855 a contract was let for 
the installation of gas pipes and fixtures. In 1857 a new 
organ was purchased by subscription. 

In the fall of 1853 the health of the rector and his 
wife failed and Mr. Whipple was granted leave of absence 
to spend the winter in Florida, REV. GORDON M. BRADLEY 
supplying the church until April. In March the Vestry re- 
fused to accept Mr. Whipple’s resignation and voted him 
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an advance in salary, making it $1,000 and the rectory. 
He continued in office until March, 1857, when he re- 
signed to accept a call to Chicago. 

In April of that year REV. NAPOLEON BARROWS was 
called at a salary of $700 without the use of the rectory. 
During his ministry he waged a campaign for “free slips,” 
but was voted down by the Vestry despite a subscription 
equalling the customary income from the slips or pews, 
stated as having been $1,500 a year. In November, 1859, 
the treasurer, Francis Thomas, showed a mortgage “‘on the 
parsonage and part of the chancel of the church,” prin- 
cipal and interest, of $931.43; with a total indebtedness 
of the parish of $1,928, of which $840 was for money 
advanced by Warden George R. Thomas. In this reckon- 
ing the nominal mortgage held by Trinity Church obviously 
was ignored. It was noted that while “‘the seats will seat 
300 adults,”’, the average attendance was 200. In July, 
1863, it was voted to rent the slips at auction annually. 
In the following month a mortgage of $1,000 was dis- 
charged. In March, 1864, Rev. Mr. Barrows resigned 
on the grounds of ill health, refusing to accept a vacation 


offered by the Vestry. 
Progress Under Rector Clarke. 


A call was soon issued to REV. HUGH L. M. CLARKE, 
then at Belvidere, N. J., at $900 and the rectory. He was 
instituted as rector by Bishop Odenheimer of New Jersey in 
September, 1864. Bishop Whipple was present on the 
occasion and addressed the class of thirty-one confirmed by 
the New Jersey prelate. In May of the next year it was 
voted that it was expedient to enlarge the church “‘on sub- 
stantially the plan proposed by Mr. (Frederick) Hubbard.” 
A committee comprising Jay Hatheway, Z. Hill and H. L. 
Stillman of the Vestry, together with C. M. Dennison, H. 
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G. Utley and B. F. Wright, was appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions “‘on a basis of $5,000.’ At the Easter morning 
service following, it was announced that the desired sum 
had been obtained; whereupon the Vestry employed Archi- 
tect Upjohn to prepare plans and specifications for the en- 
largement. Gordon N. Bissell, George R. Thomas, Her- 
man Keeler and H. O. Southworth of the Vestry were ap- 
pointed to ascertain the cost of executing the architect’s 
plans. 

In order to effect the enlargement, the rectory, located 
in the rear of the church on the northern end of the prop- 
erty, was sold for removal to H. Repinski. It may now 
be seen, greatly altered, as 121 North Madison street. It 
was owned and occupied for a number of years by William 
Fvenden. In May a committee reported to the Vestry 
that it had arranged to purchase “‘the houses and premises 
on Liberty and George streets of H. L. Stillman.” This 
property was on the southeast corner and there were two 
houses on it. The better one, facing Liberty and intended 
for use as a rectory, is still standing as No. 221. The 
purchase price was $3,800, of which $800 was received 
as a donation from Stephen Moulton 3d, $400 from the 
sale of the old rectory and $2,600 was raised upon mort- 
gage. 

Contracts were let for the enlargement of the church; 
that for mason work to Joseph Perkins and that for car- 
penter work to D. B. Prince. While the work of recon- 
struction was in progress, the Zion congregation returned tem- 
porarily to their old home, under arrangement with the 
Universalists for the use of the building. 


Long Service as Wardens. 


On the 28th of May, 1866, during the preliminaries for 
the enlargement of the church, Jay Hatheway resigned as 
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clerk of the Vestry and was succeeded by Gordon N. Bis- 
sell. Mr. Hatheway had been one of the incorporators 
of the society; had served as warden from the start, a 
period of over forty years, during the greater part of which 
time he had kept the minutes of the Vestry. His death 
did not occur until June 5, 1869, thus permitting him to 
see the society, which had risen from a tiny mission in his 
time, housed in an. edifice of the same dimensions as now 
presented by the church. Preceding him by one year, died 
George Barnard, who had been a vestryman for thirty-five 
years. 


It is worth noting here that two years following the 
death of Mr. Hatheway, Nathan P. Rudd was elected 
to the Vestry, destined to make another long record in 
service, to the extent that the terms of the two men all but 
spanned the first century of the church’s life. It may fur- 
ther here be noted that Mr. Bissell, who succeeded Mr. 
Hatheway also as warden, was permitted to serve in all 
twenty-six years as vestryman and eighteen years as war- 
den, making a total of forty-four years in harness up to 
the time he resigned in 1888, pleading poor health. Even 
then he was made warden emeritus with the privilege of 
attending Vestry meetings and expressing his views as pre- 
viously. 

As part of the financing of the enlargement, a mort- 
gage on the church and its site was negotiated in 186/ 
with the Rome Savings Bank. Another furnace was in- 
stalled on condition that it heat the building adequately or 
be removed. It was accepted as satisfactory in January, 
1868. 

On June 4, 1869, “‘the mortgage” was liquidated and 
on June 8 Zion Church was reconsecrated by Bishop F. D. 
Huntington of the diocese of Central New York. In 1870 
the Vestry voted to pay $500 for a peal of bells in addi- 
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tion to money already raised by the Sunday school. In 
1874 the salary of the rector was raised from $1,650 to 
$2,000. In 1875 an addition to the rectory was authorized 
at a cost of $200. In 1876 the rector was authorized 
to assume pastoral charge of St. Joseph’s Church, Rome. 
In the same year it was voted to move the pulpit and to 
‘‘change the organ,”’ with other improvements at Zion. 

The next year a committee was authorized to “‘dispose 
of the old house on the parsonage lot on George street, by 
sale or tearing it down.’’ It was on the site now occupied 
by the gasoline station. No acticn, however, seems to have 
resulted. In 1879 the fences were removed from about 
the church. It was at this time that the corporation of 
Trinity Church, New York, called upon the Zion Vestry to 
acknowledge the $1,000 mortgage taken by it in 1852 
when money was advanced to aid in the erection of a stone 
church for the Zion congregation. 


Clarke Memorial thall. 


In April, 1880, there was purchased from Henrietta M. 
and Florence C. Wright lot No. 2 in block 14, having a 
frontage of 66 feet on Liberty street and the same on Park 
street, with a depth of 200 feet and adjoining the church 
property on the east. For this the sum of $3,000 was 
paid, a mortgage being placed on the lot for $500; $1,200 
being raised by a mortgage on the rectory, while the Ladies’ 
Aid Society contributed $1,300. The property thus ac- 
quired was known as the Huntington school house lot, 
from having been the site of a private school instituted by 
Edward Huntington for his children, but to which the chil- 
dren of various families were sent for a number of years, 
under a succession of teachers. The school house, which 
was of Gothic architecture and of wood, was now reshingled 
by the Vestry and used for a few years as a parish house. 
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Rev. Hugh L. M. Clarke died Oct. 4, 1880, being the 
only minister serving Zion Church in the century of its ex- 
istence to die in office. Rev. T. G. JACKSON supplied 
during the short vacancy which followed. A call was 
voted to REV. JoHN H. Ecar, D. D., on Oct. 28, and 
accepted Jan. 3; the salary being fixed at $1,500. Rev. 
Mr. Jackson served as an assistant for a short time. 

In December, 1881, the Vestry approved suggested plans 
for the erection of a parish building as submitted by Fred- 
erick Hubbard, but it was not until October, 1884, that a 
contract was actually let on revised plans for the building 
which has been known as Clarke Memoria! Hall, in honor 
of the beloved rector. [he cost was approximately $1 l,- 
000. 

There had been several buildings on the Huntington lot 
and it was now voted “‘to sell the old building between the 
school house and the large barn, retaining the one next the 
school, to cut down the trees and move the school house 
so it may be used as heretofore.’’ The old barn was sub- 
sequently removed. The new hall was to be supplied with 
illuminating gas and hot air furnace. In the spring of 
1885 the Vestry voted to berrow $4,000 on mortgage to 
complete the hall, and also to seil that part of the rectory 
lot fronting 50 feet on George street and 33 feet on Lib- 
erty street to Edward E. Hungerford for $600. 


Death of Warden Foon Stryker. 
May 1, 1885, died John Stryker, who had been for 


forty-five years on the Vestry, serving the last nineteen 
years as warden. 

When the church was enlarged in 1866 it had been 
crowded to the northern limit of the original property. On 
the adjoining land was a bam. To the rear of Clarke 
Memorial Hall the parish now owned to Park street. In 
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the fall of 1888 negotiations were concluded by which Dr. 
James H. Whaley sold to the parish a strip six inches wide 
and 66 feet deep, across the top of the original lot. ‘Then 
contracts were signed under which Dr. Whaley leased to 
the church a lot having a frontage of 27 feet 2 inches on 
Washington street and a depth of 66 feet, for a period of 
25 years. In exchange the Vestry leased to Dr. Whaley 
a portion of the rear of the Clarke Memorial lot, such 
parcel likewise lying to the rear of Dr. Whaley’s dwelling. 
To this latter plot the doctor then moved his barn, while 
the church made use of the Washington street property thus 
acquired for a lawn. When the leases expired they were 
renewed for another term of twenty-five years each, which 


period will end Oct. 1, 1938. 


In 1892 it was resolved to purchase of Hook & Hastings 
a new organ at a cost of $2,600, the old organ being given 
to St. Joseph’s Church. The next year $100 additional 
salary was granted Dr. Egar in lieu of the use of the rec- 
tory vacated by him, he and his wife having chosen to occupy 
a home they had built for themselves at 512 North George 
street, now occupied by John R. Edwards. In 1896 it 
was voted to ask the court to authorize the sale of 221 
West Liberty street, which had formerly been useed as a 
rectory, to William J. Grogan for $2,250, the proceeds 
to be used in discharge of the mortgage on the rectory and 
$900 to apply on a note held by the First National Bank. 

In 1897 contracts were let to Lawrence Carey and Paul 
Kallis for repairs, alterations and redecoration of the in- 
terior of the church. The work done at or about that 
time included the introduction of ‘‘Gothic tracery in span- 
drels of the arches,” new pews and “changing the front 
doors.” The screen in the rear of the nave was also in- 
stalled. In 1900 the parish was assessed for asphalt pav- 
ing laid in both Washington and Liberty streets. The next 
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year “incandescent gas lights’ were installed in the church. 


Mathews Succeeds LEgar as Rector. 


Dr. Egar, having been rector for twenty-three years and 
pleading that both his own health and that of his wife re- 
quired that they spend their winters in a warmer climate, 
tendered his resignation to take effect All Saints Day, 
1903. On Nov. 12 a call was issued to REV. DOUGLAS 
MATHEWS of Jersey Shore, Pa., at a salary of $1,600 
without a rectory. 

In October, 1906, it was reported that final payment of 
$400 had been made on the Clarke Memorial Hall mort- 
gage. The Vestry began payment of $200 a year on the 
rent of the house occupied as a rectory at 502 North 
George street. In the autumn of 1908, however, Mrs. 
Annie B. Day made the proposal that she would give to 
the parish, as a memorial to her husband, the late George 
W. Day, who had been prominent on the Vestry, the 
brick residence on the northwest corner of George and Elm 
streets, on condition that the Vestry pay her $300 annually 
for twelve successive years, representing five per cent. in- 
terest on $6,000, the reputed value of the property. ‘This 
offer was gratefully accepted and the Vestry proceeded to 
borrow $2,000 in order to make “‘repairs, additions and 
alterations” to the building. G. Edward Cooper was con- 
sulted as an architect. 


Trinity Cancels Its Mortgage. 


In 1910 Trinity Church, New York, formally canceled 
its mortgage of $1,000 which had remained on Zion 
Church property since 1852. It had never been intended 
to collect either principal or interest from Zion, and now 
the parish was deemed to be so strong that the original 
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purpose of the mortgage no longer obtained. A canvass of 
the congregation resulted in the Vestry declaring all pews 
in the church free, a new form of annual subscriptions re- 
placing the rental system. 

In the summer of 1911 the congregation was can- 
vassed for subscriptions toward the enlargement of Clarke 
Memorial Hall and the connecting of that building with 
the church by a cloister. For the cloister, Mrs. J. S. 
Dyett contributed $1,000 as a memorial to her husband, 
who had been a vestryman. Nelson & Van Wagenen of 
New York City were employed to draw plans and specifi- 
cations and bids were opened showing a total of $14,- 
314.90, but the letting of the contracts was temporarily 
suspended. Late in September Rev. Mr. Mathews pre- 
sented his resignation as rector, to take effect Nov. 15. In 
October a contract was let to E. H. Owens in the sum 
of $12,881. Then, on the morning of Dec. 4 a fire did 
damage to the building to the extent of $2,161.63, and a 
supplemental contract for repairs was let to Mr. Owens at 
$1,721.20. The rectory was opened to the use of the 
parish societies pending tthe enlargement and rebuilding of 
Clarke Memorial Hall, which was rededicated in June, 
1912. Thomas H. Stryker, Stoddard M. Stevens and P. 


C. Thomas comprised the Vestry’s committee on building. 


Clarke Memortal Hall Enlarged. 


: 
: 
Following the departure of Mr. Mathews, Rev. J. B. 
PITCHER was engaged as locum tenens. In August, 1912, 





REV. EUGENE S. PEARCE of Troy was called as rector 
at $2,000 a year and use of rectory, a salary which was 
subsequently increased by degrees to $3,500. A mortgage 
of $8,000 was negotiated to permit the completien of the 
enlarged Clarke Memorial Hall, the cloister and the rec- 
tor’s office. The buildings were ready for use in the fol- 
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lowing February, but were not formally dedicated until 
June 29, 1913, at which time Mr. Pearce was formally 
‘nstituted as rector of the parish by Bishop Charles ie 
Olmsted. In the same year the practice of keepmg the 
church open at all times throughout the day was inau- 
gurated, and electric lights were introduced. The Vestry 
assumed management of the financial affairs of the Sunday 
school, including the operating expenses in the regular 
parish budget. In 1916 the ballot was extended to the 
women at the annual parish meetings. In 1917 the posi- 
tion of the choir stalls and pulpit was altered, coincident 
with the installation of a marble parapet and a tiled floo 
in the chancel given by Mrs. Mary Letitia Brown, in mem- 
ory of her son, Edwin Fiske Brown. ‘The parish treas- 
urer was made custodian of all parish trust funds, with a 
safety deposit box at a bank, and placed under $15,000 
bond. As a patriotic act, all available parish funds were 


¥ 


invested in United States Liberty bonds. 


October 17, 1917, the Vestry authorized the employ- 
ment of an assistant to the rector and in due course REV. 
Kari G. HEYNE was appointed at a salary of $1,000, 
later to be increased to $1,800. In the same year the 
parish accepted an assessment of $210 for the establish- 
ment of a church pension fund for the support of aged and 
disabled clergy and the families of deceased clergymen. 
Since then it has regularly paid an assessment for this pur 
pose based on the salaries of its rector and his assistant. 


Warden Eiieritus Rudo. 
On Nov. 30, 1918, Nathan P. Rudd completed 


twenty-five years of continuous service as a warden of the 
church and was elected warden emeritus. He had pre- 
viously served twenty years as a vestryman. When he sub- 
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sequently died, in 1923, he had rounded out half a cen- 
tury as an officer of Zion Church. 

In 1919 an offer of Rev. M. W. Stryker was accepted 
for the replacement of the organ by a much larger one, 
electrically operated, the gift to be as a memorial to Phoebe 
Hubbard Stryker and Thomas Hubbard Stryker, the lat- 
ter having been a warden of the church. In March of the 
same year the proposal of the Ignotus Club, a men’s organi- 
zation, to construct a bowling alley and club room in the 
basement of Clarke Memorial Hall, was accepted by the 
Vestry. This work was carried out under the leadership of 
Louis A. Schlebecker, the members performing much of the 
carpenter and other work required. A general subscription 
was taken up to defray the costs. 

As a result of the Nation Wide Campaign of the 
Church in 1919, the finances of Zion Church were placed 
on the most secure foundation in the history of the parish. 
In connection with the canvass the Vestry announced that 
if the subscriptions equalled the total of the operating 
budget for the ensuing year then submitted, there would 
be no solicitation for funds, dues or food by any of the 
regular parish organizations throughout the twelve months. 
While the subscriptions have hever quite equaled the tenta- 
tive budget, the Vestry by revision of its figures has suc- 
ceeded each year in paying the societies their several ap- 
portionments and in meeting routine parish expenses. 


Purchase of Scudder Property. 


In 1919, at the instance of the Parish Aid Society 
which undertook the financing, the Vestry took title from 
Mrs. Grace Mary Scudder of lot No. 3, block 14, having 
a frontage of 66 feet each on Liberty and Park streets, and 
having a depth of 200 feet paralleling the Clarke Memo- 
rial Hall lot. The property included a dwelling and sev- 
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eral outbuildings which could be used for garages. The 
purchase price was $6,000, subject to a mortgage of $3,- 
600. Various women of the Parish Aid Society endorsed 
a note for $2,400, which the society at once set out to 
liquidate. In this centennial year only $1,650 of the total 
‘ndebtedness remains. The property has been rented to 
various tenants, including Rev. Mr. Heyne in his last years 
as curate. On it at an early date it is expected to erect 
an annex to Clarke Memorial Hall. The $1,650 mort- 
gage, it is to be noted, now constitutes the only secured 
indebtedness of the entire parish. 


From time to time down the century numerous gifts, me- 
morials and legacies have come to aid either in financing 
the parish or in furnishing and decorating the church. They 
have been too many for enumeration here, just as thers 
have been too many men and women who have given lib- 
erally of their time to be accorded individual mention in 
connection with the Sunday school or the several parish 
societies. But in 1921 the receipt of $200 from the 
estate of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Keith permitted the arrange- 
ment of a sacristy, and in 1922 the receipt of cash and 
securities amounting to $10,757.46 from the estate of the 
late Henry S. Henderson made possible the wiping out of 
the $4,000 remaining due on the Clarke Memorial Hall 
mortgage, and a final payment of $800 on a note of the 
Parish Aid Society in connection with the purchase of the 
so-called Scudder property. 


The remainder of the legacy was then combined with 
about $5,000 from a previous legacy from the late Thomas 
Stryker and with various sums, large and small, contributed 
for memorials, until nearly $16,000 had been laid out in 
redecorating and refurnishing the church—including a 
marble altar, new reredos, bishop and clergy seats, ampli- 
fication of the columns and many other improvements ex- 
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ecuted under the direction of Hobart B. Upjohn, grandson 
of the designer of the church, as architect, and a building 
committee of which Robert M. Fraser was chairman. 


In 1923 Mrs. J. S. Dyett built a garage on the rear of 


the rectory lot for the use of the rector. 


Rev. E. S. Pearce Succeeded by 
Rev. 1K. ©. Carbart, Fr. 


Rev. Mr. Pearce resigned the rectorship and left the city 
for a charge in Toledo, O., in May, 1924. Rev. Carl G. 
Heyne, who had been serving as curate, was retained tem- 
porarily as priest in charge. The Vestry in July proceeded 
to call REV. EDMUND H. CARHART, JR., from Grace 
Church, Allentown, Pa., at the same salary as Mr. Pearce 
had been receiving, and he took up his duties in Rome Nov. 
1. In June of the present year Rev. NiceEL S. Mac- 
EWAN of Oneida, just ordained as a deacon after graduat- 
ing from the General Theological Seminary, was engaged 
as assistant to the rector. 
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Those Uibo have Served as Officers 
of the Church During the 
Century 


(The faded condition of some of the records makes it im- 
possible to guarantee the following lists as complete, although 
they may be taken as approximately so with the exception of 
the treasurers. The clerks seem to have been peculiarly neg- 
ligent_in writing in the names of the treasurers from year to 
year over considerable periods.) 


WARDENS 

Jay Hatheway Thomas McC. Flandrau 
Henry Hayden Thomas H. Stryker 
Harold H. Pope Nathan P. Rudd 
John Stryker Stoddard M. Stevens 
Gordon N. Bissell Fred W. Marks 
George R. Thomas A. De W. Jones 
George Barnard Louis |’. Gregerson 
Francis H. Thomas Arthur P. Knight 

VESTRYMEN 
Numa Leonard Benjamin Hyde 
Hiram Denio A. Bennett 
Horatio N. Carr Harold H. Pope 
Joseph B. Read John W. P. Allen 
James A. Canfield Levi Hatheway 
Richard Butler Martin Rowley 
Benjamin P. Johnson Chauncey Beach 
Peter White John Butler 
Ralph H. Lord David Warner 
Bennet Hitchcock William Courson 
Samuel Sacket Merrit M. Norton 


Ichabod Hand M. Overacher 





Joseph Stringham 
H. Brown 

George Barnard 
M. Cheesbrough 
Joshua Hatheway 
P. R. Root 
Zacheus Hill 
William M. Thomas 
Joshua Lamphier 
J. Forman 

M. W. Pruyn 
John Wood 

John Stryker 

Josiah Dickinson 
George Thomas 
Gordon N. Bissell 
Benjamin Leonard 
Henry Veazie 
Zachariah Hill 
George R. Thomas 
N. Ingersoll 
Herman Pease 
David Utley 
Francis [homas 

H. O. Southworth 
H. L. Stillman 
Herman Keeler 
John Hook 

H. D. Spencer 
Thomas McC. Flandrau 
Stephen Moulton 3d 
Nathan P. Rudd 
J. C. Smith 

Ira S. Reed 





James S. Dyett 
John C. Champion 
Harmon G. Utley 
Thomas H. Stryker 
E. Stuart Williams 
George W. Day 
W. W. Wardwell 
C. C. Hopkins | 
J. Lowell Williams, Sr. 
Thomas W. Singleton / 
Benjamin H. Beach 

Percy C. Thomas 

Stoddard M. Stevens 

Fred W. Marks 

Edward H. Comstock 

Andrew J. Knauer 

Herbert T. Dyett 

J. Lowell Williams, Jr. 

Frederick H. Relyea 

Walter B. Johnson 

A. De W. Jones 

Louis T. Gregerson 

Arthur P. Knight 

George T. Davis 

James C. Williams 

W. L. Carter 

Robert. M. Fraser 

E. Huntington Ethridge 

John R. Miller 

Louis A. Schlebecker 

Perry A. Miller 

Robert G. Scott 

John F. Box 

Charles J. Spriggs 


Eynest Rosenburgh 


Martin Rowley 
Jay Hatheway 
Gordon N. Bissell 


Thomas H. Stryker 


George W. Day 


CLERKS 


Percy C. Thomas 
Fred H. Relyea 
John R. Miller 
John F. Box 
Benjamin J. Beach 


TREASURERS 


Martin Rowley 
Jay Hatheway 
John Wood 
George R. Thomas 
Zacheus Hill 

F. A. Thomas 
George W. Day 


Newell F. Thomas 
Calvin Petrie 
George B. Selden 
Benjamin H. Beach 
Fred W. Marks 
James C. Williams 
John A. Scott 





OFFICERS OF THE PARISH, 
1925 


RECTOR 
Rev. Edmund H. Carhart, Jr. 


CURATE 
Rev. Nigel S. MacEwan 


WARDENS 


Louis T. Gregerson 
Arthur P. Knight 


VESTRYMEN 
George T. Davis 
Robert M. Fraser 

E. Huntington Ethridge 
Perry A. Miller 
Robert G. Scott 

John F. Box 

Fred H. Relyea 
Charles J. Spriggs 
Ernest Rosenburgh 


CLERK 
Benjamin J. Beach 


TREASURER 
John A. Scott 
SUPERINTENDENT CHURCH SCHOOL 
William G. Jones 


ORGANIST AND CHoIR DIRECTOR 
Mrs. E. D. Bevitt 
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Rev. Edmund H. Carhart, Jr. | 


Rector 





Rey. Nigel S. Mackwan 


Curate 
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